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Re  view  of  the  Week 


Welcome  Home  to  Miss  Vernon 

MISS  MABEL  VERNON,  the  Congressional 
Union  organizer  who  has  been  assisting  in  the 
suffrage  campaign  in  Nevada  for  the  past 
eight  months,  returned  to  Washington  November 
17th.  Miss  Vernon  speaks  in  the  highest  praise  of 
the  splendid  work  of  the  Nevada  women  under  the 
able  leadership  of  their  state  president,  Miss  Anne 
Martin,  which  resulted  in  such  an  overwhelming 
victory  for  suffrage.  A  tea  will  be  given  in  her 
honor  at  Suffrage  Headquarters,  1420  F  Street,  at 
4 :30,  on  Sunday,  November  22,  to  which  the  members 
and  friends  of  the  Union  are  invited. 

Convention  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association 

THE  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  As¬ 
sociation  closed  its  forty-sixth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Monday,  Novem¬ 
ber  16th.  The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year 
were :  President,  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Pa. ;  first 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Stanley  McCormick,  Mass. ;  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president,  Mrs.  Desha  Breckenridge,  Ky. ; 
third  vice-president.  Dr.  Katherine  B.  Davis,  N.  Y. ; 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Susan  W.  Fitzgerald, 
Mass. ;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Orten  H.  Clark, 
Michigan;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Henry  Wade  Rodgers, 
Conn. ;  first  auditor,  Mrs.  Helen  Guthrie  Miller,  Mo. ; 
second  auditor,  Mrs.  Medill  McCormick,  Ill. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Asking  Congress  to  take  up  as  soon  as  it  meets 
the  various  measures  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
women. 

Asking  Congress  to  enact  legislation  protectng  the 
rights  of  Amercan  women  who  marry  aliens. 

Asking  Congress  to  protect  women  from  State  leg¬ 
islation  denying  them  the  right  to  vote  for  Sena¬ 
tors,  Representatives  and  Presidential  electors. 

A  resolution  on  declaration  of  policy  offered  by 
Mrs.  George  Bass,  of  Chicago,  was  adopted  by  the 
convention.  It  read : 

“Resolved,  That  the  National  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Assocation  is  absolutely  opposed  to  holding 
any  political  party  responsible  for  the  opinions  and 
acts  of  its  individual  members,  or  holding  any  indi¬ 
vidual  public  offical  or  candidate  responsible  for  the 
action  of  his  party  majority  on  the  question  of 
woman  suffrage.” 
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A  vigorous  discussion  took  place  with  regard  to 
the  national  suffrage  amendment  to  be  supported  by 
the  association.  Mrs.  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch, 
President  of  the  New  York  Woman’s  Political  Union, 
made  a  motion  that  “The  Shafroth  Amendment  be 
not  proceeded  with.”  Mrs.  Raymond  Brown,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Suffrage  Association, 
offered  the  substitute  motion  that  “The  Susan  B. 
Anthony  amendment  be  furthered  by  the  National 
Association  by  every  possible  means  and  that  the 
National  Board  have  authority  to  work  for  such 
legislation  as  it  should  deem  fit.” 

Mrs.  Brown’s  substitute  resolution  was  carried  by 
a  vote  of  194,  with  100  voting  against  it. 

The  Southern  women  attending  the  convention, 
among  them  Mary  Johnston,  of  Virginia,  spoke  of 
the  strong  suffrage  sentiment  in  the  South,  and 
urged  that  an  effort  be  made  to  win  one  Southern 
state.  It  was  decided  by  the  Southern  members  to 
concentrate  on  Alabama  as  the  state  in  which  the 
suffrage  amendment  was  most  likely  to  be  carried. 

Before  the  convention  adjourned  Miss  M.  Carey 
Thomas,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  gave  notice  that  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  she  will  propose  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  providing  that  the  convention  be 
held  in  Washington  every  four  years  coincident  with 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  administration  and  the 
convening  of  a  new  Congress. 


Three  Women  Legislators 

SINCE  November  3,  Mrs.  Helen  Ring  Robin¬ 
son,  of  Colorado,  no  longer  holds  the  unique 
title  of  the  only  woman  Senator  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  The  progressive  West  has  added  an¬ 
other.  The  second  woman  to  hold  such  an  office 
is  Mrs.  Francis  Munds,  of  Arizona.  She  ran 
ahead  of  the  entire  Democratic  ticket  and  de¬ 
feated  her  male  opponent  very  decisively.  Be¬ 
sides  these  two  women  Senators,  California 
elected  a  woman  to  its  State  Assembly,  Mrs.  Es¬ 
telle  L,  Lindsey,  of  Los  Angeles.  She  was  the 
candidate  on  the  Socialist  party. 

This  is  significant  from  the  standpoint  of 
equal  suffrage,  because  it  shows  that  the  men 
and  women  of  the  suffrage  states  believe  so 
thoroughly  in  the  efficacy  of  woman  suffrage  that 
they  are  not  only  willing  to  entrust  the  ballot  to 
women  but  also  to  give  them  a  place  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 


More  Endorsements  for  Suffrage 

AT  the  twentieth  annual  convention  of  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
which  came  to  a  close  at  Binghamton  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  one  of  the  main  subjects  of  debate  was  the 
question  of  woman  suffrage.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Dodge,  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage,  led 
the  anti-suffragists  in  this  debate,  and  that  every 
anti-suffragist  who  wished  to  speak  was  permitted 
to  do  so,  delegates  representing  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  women  voted  to  give  their  support  to  suffrage. 

Another  important  endorsement  of  suffrage  came 
through  the  National  Grange  of  Patrons  of  Hus¬ 
bandry,  which  is  holding  its  annual  convention  at 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  November  9-21.  Mr.  C.  B. 
Kegley,  for  ten  years  master  of  the  Washington 
State  Grange,  and  C.  E.  Spence,  State  Master  of  the 
Oregon  Grange,  in  their  reports',  gave  tribute  to  the 
influence  of  women  in  the  success  of  advance  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  interests  of  popular  government. 


Mayor  Mitchell  and  the  Teacher 
Mother  Campaign 

MAYOR  MITCHELL,  of  New  York,  has  taken 
a  stand  on  the  question  of  employing  married 
women  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  city.  There  are  18,000  women  teachers  in  New 
York,  1,300  of  whom  are  married.  Recently  many 
applications  for  leave  of  absence  from  married  teach¬ 
ers  who  were  socm  to  become  mothers  caused  the 
Board  of  Education  to  consider  a  rule  that  such 
leave  of  absence  would  be  considered  as  neglect  of 
duty  and  would  result  in  dismissal.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  Mayor  Mitchell  has  addressed  the  significant 
question  to  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  :  “Would  not  a  simple  rule  providing  for  leave 
of  absence  in  this  case  for  a  suitable  period  put  an 
end  to  all  discussion  and  instead  of  working  injury 
to  the  schools,  he  likely  to  do  them  a  great  deal  of 
good?” 


Suffrage  in  the  Annette  Islands 

THE  woman  suffrage  movement  has  spread 
not  only  to  far  away  Alaska,  where  women 
are  already  in  possession  of  the  ballot  by 
the  act  approved  March  21,  1913,  but  will  soon 
be  in  full  force  and  effect  in  the  islands  adjacent 
thereto,  known  as  the  Annette  Islands.  These 
islands  are  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  use 
of  the  Metlakahtla  Indians  “and  such  other  Alas¬ 
kan  natives  as  may  join  them,”  and  are  governed 
by  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  one  of  the  officials 
drawing  up  recommendations  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  these  Indians,  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Ward,  an  As¬ 
sistant  Attorney  for  the  Interior  Department,  and 
formerly  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  who  is  probably 
better  informed  of  the  wants  and  needs  of  the 
Indians  than  almost  any  other  employee  of  the 
service,  should  incorporate  among  his  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  government  of  these  islands, 
in  accordance  with  his  life-long  belief  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  woman  suffrage,  the  following: 

“Apparently  it  is  the  intention  of  the  proposed 
rules  to  allow  females  to  hold  office.  If  this  is 
correct,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
hold  office,  it  should  be  clearly  stated  that  males 
and  females  who  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  shall  be  eligible  to  any  elective  or  ap¬ 
pointive  office,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  con¬ 
fusion  about  the  subject  in  the  future.” 

If  these  recommendations  are  duly  approved, 
the  Metlahkata  Indian  lady  will  have  a  chance  to 
crow  over  some  of  her  white  sisters  in  states  not 
yet  favored  with  the  ballot. 


Women  and  the  French  War  Loan 

ONE  of  the  most  important  achievements  of  the 
French  women  in  the  present  national  crisis 
is  their  action  in  making  the  French  war  loan 
a  success.  National  defense  bonds,  according  to  the 
Press  Publishing  Company,  are  being  taken  up  at 
the  rate  of  over  $12,500,000  a  week  and  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  have  never  dropped  below  $10,000,000. 
Practically  all  the  men  of  the  nation  are  under  arms 
so  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  has  been 
the  women  who  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to 
subscribe  most  of  the  funds. 
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A  Message  from  Lady  Constance  Lytton 


LADY  CONSTANCE  LYTTON  is  loved  and  honored  the  world  over  for  the  part  she  has  taken  in  the  English  suffrage  movement.  She 
has  been  imprisoned  several  times  in  connection  with  militant  suffrage  demonstrations.  One  of  the  events  of  her  career  which  has  a  - 
tracted  much  attention  was  the  difference  in  treatment  which  was  accorded  her  when  she  went  to  prison  under  her  own  name  from  t  a 
given  her  when  she  was  imprisoned  in  the  disguise  of  a  seamstress.  On  the  first  occasion  she  was  released  from  gaol  after  a  tew  days  on 
the  ground  that  she  was  too  delicate  to  undergo  forcible  feeding  and  other  hardships  connected  with  the  prison  life  of  suffragists  b  e 
immediately  took  part  in  another  demonstration  in  the  disguise  of  a  seamstress,  and  under  the  name  of  Jane  Wharton,  whereupon  she  wa 
imprisoned  and  was  forcibly  fed  and  subjected  to  the  treatment  given  to  other  suffrage  prisoners,  until  her  identity  was  discovered.  5  e 
was  then  instantly  released. 


DEAR  fellow-Suffragists  and  sisters  of 
America:  We  look  to  you  as  women 
of  the  first  great  country  that  is  likely 
to  obtain  the  vote.  We  know  that  you  will 
strive  for  it  with  your  utmost  zeal,  as  it  is 
worth  striving  for.  Here  in  Europe  several 
more  of  the  smaller  countries  were  near  to 
getting  the  woman’s  vote  and  our  own 
stood  first  among  the  bigger  nations.  Now 
we  shall  have  to  wait.  We  are  plunged  into 
a  war  which  has  no  parallel  for  magnitude. 
Many  recent  discoveries  of  civilization  are 
used  to  render  it  more  deadly  in  its  power 
to  kill  and  hurt  men,  women  and  children. 
In  the  preparation  for  war,  in  diplomacy,  in¬ 
ternational  statesmanship,  home  policy,  as 
well  as  in  the  final  decisions  for  or  against 
war,  women  have  no  share,  yet  they  bear, 
even  more  than  men,  the  bitter  price  of  it. 
Whether  in  the  track  of  war  or  near  it,  the 
hideous  facts  of  cruelty  and  lust  show 
themselves  in  more  numerous  cases  and 
with  greater  publicity  than  in  times  of 
peace.  Not  that  war  is  an  evil  without 
good.  There  is  a  splendor  of  joy  in  unity 
of  purpose,  a  fight  for  national  existence, 
in  the  gaining  or  keeping  of  constitutional 
government.  There  is  splendor  of  joy,  no 
less,  in  abnegation  of  self,  the  toil  and 
extreme  hardship  which  are  being  endured 
for  others  and  in  gladly  giving  up  life  for 
an  ideal. 


But  is  war  a  suitable  way  for  civilized  na¬ 
tions  to  settle  their  needs?  If  so,  it  is  a 
policy  which  women  must  face  and  decide 
upon  as  well  as  men.  It  is  our  special  vo¬ 
cation,  as  women,  to  look  to  the  future,  to 
the  race  ahead  of  us.  In  war  not  only  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  killed, 
men  of  the  fittest  and  in  the  prime  of  life, 
but  to  every  man  killed,  at  least  double,  if 
not  treble,  the  number  of  children  will  die 
because  of  the  war  and  many  more  be  con¬ 
demned  to  a  shriveled  life.  From  the  shat¬ 
tering  of  international  trade  and  the  present 
economic  position  of  women,  war  means  to 
them  a  loss  of  work,  of  food,  lodging  and 
clothing,  and  a  total  want  of  care  to  the 
mothers  with  their  young.  This  smites  the 
lives  of  little  children  by  thousands  upon 
thousands. 

Is  this  devastation  of  life  endurable  to 
women?  Is  acquiescence  in  it  a  part  they 
willingly  play  in  national  affairs — the  affairs 
of  women  as  well  as  of  men? 

The  women  of  America  have  fundamen¬ 
tally  altered  the  laws  of  those  states  which 
have  the  women’s  vote,  in  the  short  time 
that  it  has  been  theirs,  to  the  advantage  of 
both  men  and  women.  We  look  forward 
to  the  time,  and  may  it  come  quickly,  when 
first  among  great  countries  the  women  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  will  be  en¬ 
franchised.  The  way  to  be  truly  sound  is 
by  giving  the  government  of  a  nation  to 
both  women  and  men. 


The  Federal  Amendment 

By  Florence  Kelley 


SEEN  in  the  glare  of  the  events  of  our  time, 
by  far  the  most  vital  social  reform  now 
pending  is  the  Bristow-Mondell  resolution. 
When  this  resolution  receives  the  two-thirds 
vote  in  both  Houses  prescribed  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  it  will  go  for  ratifica¬ 
tion  to  the  legislatures;  and  when  thirty-six  leg¬ 
islatures  ratify  it,  all  the  women  of  the  nation 
will  become  full  voting  citizens.  Cumbersome 
as  is  this  procedure  it  is  by  no  means  an  im¬ 
possible  undertaking  as  has  been  shown  by  the 
recent  ratification  of  two  amendments  in  a  single 
year,  one  authorizing  Congress  to  establish  an  in¬ 
come  tax,  and  one  providing  for  the  direct  elec¬ 
tion  of  United  States  Senators  by  popular  vote  in 
the  states. 


Of  the  required  thirty-six  legislatures,  twenty- 
one  are  probably  now  ready  to  ratify.  That  is 
certainly  the  position  of  the  legislatures  in  the 
twelve  states  in  which  women  now  vote.  Seven 
more  legislatures  are  presumably  ready,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  have  voted  to  submit  to  a  referen¬ 
dum  the  amendments  to  state  constitutions. 
These  are  North  and  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  legislatures  of  Wisconsin  and  Michi¬ 
gan  also  within  recent  years  referred  to  the 
voters  amendments  to  their  state  constitutions, 
Michigan  doing  so  twice  in  two  consecutive  years. 
(The  governor  of  the  state  vetoed  the  second 
bill.) 

Fifteen  states  will  have  to  ratify  the  Bristow- 
Mondell  amendment  besides  the  twenty-one  here 


specified.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these 
will  be  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  Ohio,  whose  citi¬ 
zens  have  filed  initiative  petitions  which  were 
followed  by  popular  vote  this  November;  the 
five  New  England  states  which  border  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  Delaware,  West  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
which  form  the  southern  boundaries  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  contact  states  of 
Illinois;  Minnesota  between  Wisconsin  and  the 
Dakotas;  and  Oklahoma,  neighboring  state  of 
Colorado. 

This  calculation  rests  upon  the  observed  fact 
that  the  enfranchisement  of  women  has,  with  the 
exception  of  Illinois,  spread  from  one  state 
where  women  vote  to  its  next  neighbor.  A  state, 
moreover,  in  which  a  campaign  preceding  a  ref¬ 
erendum  is  in  process,  arouses  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  in  its  adjoining  neighbors. 
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Senate  Resolution  130,  and 
House  Resolution  1 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
Assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each  House  concurring 
therein),  That  the  following  article  be  proposed  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  legislatures, 
shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Constitution,  namely : 


“ARTICLE  . — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on 
account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by  ap¬ 
propriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  article.” 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Introduced: 

In  the  Senate:  April  7,  1913,  by  Senator 
George  E.  Chamberlain,  of  Oregon. 

In  the  House:  April  7,  1913,  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Frank  W.  Mondell,  of  Wyom¬ 
ing. 

Referred: 

In  the  Senate:  April  7,  1913,  to  the  Wo¬ 
man  Suffrage  Committee. 

In  the  House:  April  7,  1913,  to  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  Committee. 

Reported: 

In  the  Senate:  June  13,  1913,  favorable 
report. 

In  the  House:  May  5,  1914.  Reported 

without  recommendation. 

Discussed: 

In  the  Senate:  July  31,  1913,  twenty-two 
Senators  in  favor,  three  opposing. 

September  18,  1913,  Senator  Wesley  L. 
Jones,  of  Washington,  demanded  imme¬ 
diate  action. 

On  January  21,  1914,  Senator  Ashurst  of 
Arizona,  delivered  a  speech  urging  the 
passage  of  the  Amendment. 

Made  unfinished  business,  March  2,  1914. 

Debated  almost  continuously  from  March 
2d  to  March  19th. 

Voted  Upon: 

In  the  Senate:  March  19,  thirty-five  Sen¬ 
ators  in  favor,  thirty-four  opposed, 
failing  by  eleven  of  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote. 

Reintroduced: 

In  the  Senate:  March  *0,  1914,  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Bristow,  of  Kansas. 

Reported: 

In  the  Senate:  April  7,  favorable  report. 

Present  Status: 

In  the  Senate:  On  Calendar  of  Senate. 

In  the  House:  On  Calendar  of  House. 


CONGRESSIONAL  UNION  POLICY 


THE  past  weeks  have  heard  much  discussion  as 
to  methods  of  suffrage  endeavor.  Shall  we 
work  for  a  national  amendment,  or  for  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  state  constitutions?  Shall  we  support 
one  suffrage  measure  in  Congress  or  two  measures, 
or  several  measures  ?  Shall  we  ask  for  action  on 
suffrage  from  the  individual  members  of  Congress 
only,  or  from  the  party  which  is  in  control  of  the 
government  ? 

The  keen  interest  in  this  discussion  of  methods, 
the  difference  of  opinion  expressed,  is  the  surest  sign 
of  the  nearness  of  suffrage  victory.  Not  until  suc¬ 
cess  is  almost  attained  does  a  movement  breed  vigor¬ 
ous  discussion  as  to  the  terms  on  which  the  desired 
reform  shall  be  accepted,  and  the  method  by  which 
it  shall  be  advocated.  In  the  early  days  of  the  suf- 
trage  agitation  the  question  was  not  “How  shall  we 
work?”  but  “How  can  we  get  anyone  sufficiently  in¬ 
terested  to  work  in  any  way  at  all?"  There  were 
too  few  minds  interested  in  suffrage  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  any  widespread  disagreement  to  exist. 

in  view  of  this  discussion,  we  will  state  once  again 
the  policy  of  the  Congressional  Union. 

We  have  declared  our  allegiance  to  the  federal 
amendment.  We  believe  that  the  movement  has 
reached  the  stage  where  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
pursue  the  time-consuming  and  laborious  work  of 
winning  suffrage  state  by  state,  but  that,  instead,  we 
can  now  hope  for  the  passage  of  a  national  amend¬ 
ment  enfranchising  all  women  of  the  country  at 
once.  We  believe  that  the  leverage  in  Congress 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  nearly  four  million 
women  are  able  to  vote,  from  the  fact  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  Senate,  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  elec¬ 
toral  vote  conies  from  suffrage  states,  makes  the 
federal  amendment  now  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
We  believe  it  is  only  necessary  for  all  Suffragists  to 
concentrate  on  this  amendment  to  secure  its  passage 
by  Congress  during  the  coming  session. 

We  believe  at  the  same  time  in  concentrating  on 
strategic  points  in  state  work.  For  instance,  believ¬ 
ing  that  Nevada  was  one  of  the  advantageous  points 
of  attack,  the  Congressional  Union  maintained  an 
organizer  in  that  state  for  the  eight  months  preced¬ 
ing  the  election.  In  the  same  way  it  is  maintaining 
headquarters  and  an  organizer  in  Delaware  another 
point  where  concentrated  and  vigorous  attack  ought 
to  bring  victory  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
only  state  in  the  Union  which  does  not  require  a 
referendum  on  the  suffrage  amendment  after  it  has 
passed  the  legislature. 

Granting  that  the  time  has  come  to  take  up  na¬ 
tional  work,  that  the  moment  for  the  success  of  the 
federal  amendment  is  at  hand,  there  comes  the  fur¬ 


ther  question,  “How  many  amendments  shall  be 
supported?”  We  believe  that  to  work  for  two  or 
more  amendments  at  the  same  time  is  a  political 
mistake.  It  means  division  in  the  force  of  those 
who  are  supporting  the  cause,  and  it  allows  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  suffrage  to  play  one  measure  against  the 
other.  It  seems  as  impossible  to  work  for  two  suf¬ 
frage  measures  as  it  does,  for  instance,  to  work  at 
the  same  moment  for  a  child  labor  bill  putting  the 
age  at  which  children  may  begin  work  at  fourteen, 
and  for  another  bill  putting  the  age  at  twelve.  To 
defeat  a  measure  by  introducing  another  of  more  or 
less  the  same  type,  thereby  dividing  the  forces  of 
supporters,  and  allowing  politicians  to  so  arrange  it 
that  some  can  vote  for  one  and  some  for  the  other 
bill,  all  thereby  acquiring  a  reputation  for  friendli¬ 
ness  to  the  cause,  while  sufficient  votes  are  not  se¬ 
cured  for  either  measure  to  insure  its  passage,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  political  tricks  in  the  world.  We 
stand,  therefore,  for  one  amendment. 

The  amendment  for  which  we  have  always  worked 
and  are  still  working  is  the  Bristow-Mondell.  This 
resolution,  when  passed  by  Congress  and  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  states,  will 
mean  that  all  women  in  the  country  will  be  politically 
free.  No  argument  seems  necessary  to  demonstrate 
its  superiority  to  the  other  amendment  before  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Shafroth  amendment,  which,  when  passed 
by  Congress  and  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  states,  merely  enables  the  women  in 
the  thirty-seven  unenfranchised  states  to  collect 
thirty-seven  initiative  petitions  on  suffrage  and  con¬ 
duct  thirty-seven  referendum  campaigns.  All  states 
now  have  the  referendum  with  the  exception  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  many  have  the  initiative.  In  any  state 
where  there  is  any  likelihood  of  carrying  the  refer¬ 
endum,  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  getting  the 
measure  through  the  legislature.  Our  difficulty  is 
not  with  the  legislatures,  but  in  carrying  the  referen¬ 
dum  after  the  measure  is  once  before  the  people. 
Surely  it  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  undergo  the 
immense  toil  of  carrying  the  Shafroth  amendment 
through  Congress  and  securing  its  ratification  by 
the  states  merely  to  enable  us  to  begin  the  process 
of  collecting  initiative  petitions  and  waging  referen¬ 
dum  campaigns.  It  is  to  escape  just  this  course  that 
we  are  working  for  the  national  amendment. 

Finally  we  hold  responsible  for  the  passage  or 
the  non-passage  of  our  measure  whomever  is  respon¬ 
sible.  At  the  present  time  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
responsibility  is  with  the  party  which  is  in  control 
of  all  branches  of  the  national  government.  In  this 
coming  session,  as  in  the  last,  the  Democratic  Party 
will  control  the  executive  office,  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  No  measure  can  go  through  Congress  to 
which  the  Democratic  Party  offers  its  opposition. 
As  long  as  it  uses  its  power  to  block  the  suffrage 
amendment  we  must  make  it  face  the  responsibility 
for  such  opposition. 


Victorious  Campaigners  Welcomed  Home 


IN  spite  of  one  of  the  heaviest  storms  of  wind 
and  rain,  which  has  swept  over  Washington 
this  year,  an  enthusiastic  audience  gathered 
in  the  Columbia  theatre  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
November  15,  to  welcome  home  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Union  organizers  who  have  been  cam¬ 
paigning  in  the  equal  suffrage  states,  and  to  listen 
to  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence,  of  London,  who  de¬ 
livered  an  impassioned  protest  against  war  and 
an  appeal  to  the  men  and  women  of  America 
to  lead  the  world  in  the  establishment  of  a 
constructive  peace. 

Roses  and  carnations  were  the  flowers  used 
in  the  decoration  of  the  stage,  above  which  was 
stretched  the  famous  yellow  banner  bearing  in 
letters  of  white  the  words  “WE  DEMAND  THE 
PASSAGE  OF  THE  BRISTOW-MONDELL 
AMENDMENT.”  Over  the  speaker’s  stand  was 
draped  the  purple  and  gold  banner  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Union,  and  the  boxes  were  gay  with 
clusters  of  the  purple,  white  and  gold  flags  of  the 
Union.  From  the  two  upper  boxes  hung  the 
banners  of  Montana  and  Nevada,  both  of  which 
states  have  just  been  placed  in  the  equal  suffrage 
column. 

Only  four  of  the  campaigners  who  went  west 
to  urge  the  women  voters  to  withhold  their  sup¬ 
port  from  the  Democratic  candidates  for  Con¬ 
gress  until  that  party  ceased  blocking  the  passage 
of  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  enfran¬ 
chising  women,  have  as  yet  returned  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  Miss  Lola  C.  Trax  and  Mrs.  Edna  S. 
Latimer  returned  froih  Kansas  early  in  the 
week.  Mrs.  Helena  Hill  Weed,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  work  in  Idaho,  and  Miss  Jane  Pin- 
cus,  who  has  directed  the  Congressional  Union 
forces  in  Arizona,  arrived  Sunday  morning  with 
Mrs.  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch,  president  of  the 
Woman’s  Political  Union  of  New  York.  They 
took  their  places  on  the  stage  followed  by  Mrs. 
Donald  R.  Hooker,  of  Baltimore,  president  of  the 
Just  Government  League  of  Maryland,  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  Finance  of  the  Congressional  Union,  who 
escorted  Mrs.  Lawrence. 

“We  have  met  this  afternoon  to  sum  up  our 
victories,”  declared  Mrs.  Hooker,  in  opening  the 
meeting.  “We  have,”  she  explained  “recently 
waged  a  most  effective  war  against  a  certain 
party  which  has  been  obstructing  our  way  in  the 
national  capital.”  She  added  that  the  speakers 
would  present  for  themselves  the  practical  and 
theoretical  side  of  the  work  done  in  the  western 
states,  and  introduced  Mrs.  Blatch  to  present  the 
“philosophy  of  using  this  political  force  in  the 
west.” 

MRS.  BLATCH’S  SPEECH 

“In  the  fight  for  enfranchisement  carried  on  by 
men  through  the  ages,”  began  Mrs.  Blatch,  “those 
who  were  seeking  the  vote  have  always  been  helped 


by  a  group  of  men  who  were  already  enfranchised. 
Take  for  example  the  various  enfranchisements  that 
have  taken  place  in  America.  Now  I  know  some 
people  think  that  the  men  always  had  the  right  to 
vote.  That  is  not  true.  In  the  state  of  New  York 
you  had  to  own  a  certain  amount  of  property.  In 
Maryland,  I  believe  you  had  to  be  an  Episcopalian. 
In  New  Jersey  you  had  to  be  a  Presbyterian.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  could  have  voted  in 
New  Jersey  then  because  he  happens  to  be  a  Presby¬ 
terian  but  not  otherwise.  Men  who  were  already 
enfranchised  and  who  happened  to  be  inside  the 
political  fold  turned  and  helped  men  who  were  out¬ 
side.  When  the  negro  came  in  he  was  helped  by  a 
great  political  party.  The  farm  laborer  in  England 
came  in  two  million  strong.  How  did  thousands  of 
white  men  get  the  vote  in  England  in  the  eighties  ? 
Did  they  get  it  by  doing  everything  for  themselves? 
No.  They  got  it  because  men  inside  the  Liberal 
Party  in  England  began  to  demand  that  they  should 
have  it  and  the  Liberal  Party  conferred  the  right  on 
the  farm  laborer. 

“Now  do  you  know  what  has  been  the  peculiarity 
of  the  woman’s  movement  for  enfranchisement? 
That  no  political  party  of  enfranchised  men  has  ever 
held  out  a  helping  hand  to  us.  We  women  have  had 
to  make  the  fight  entirely  alone.  Now  a  new  day 
has  come  for  us,  too.  At  last  there  is  a  group  of 
voting  women  in  the  West  and  we  are  going  to  turn 
to  these  women.  We  are  going  to  make  them  feel 
that  it  is  a  religious  duty  to  help  their  disfranchised 
sisters.  We  women  of  the  East  at  last  see  a  great 
body  of  voting  women  who  are  going  to  extend  to  us 
a  helping  hand,  perhaps  not  at  first,  but  they  will  in 
time.  We  are  going  to  appeal,  and  appeal,  and  ap¬ 
peal  again  to  those  women  until  they  see  this  as  one 
of  the  biggest  political  duties  that  has  ever  come  to 
any  group  of  women.  That  is  the  philosophy  that 
Mrs.  Hooker  asked  me  to  speak  about — that  idea  that 
at  last  we  have  friends,  real  friends,  within  the 
political  fold  who  will  turn  and  help  us.” 

THE  KANSAS  CAMPAIGN 

Mrs.  Hooker  then  introduced  Mrs.  Latimer. 

“The  very  first  thing  that  they  said  to  us  in  Kan¬ 
sas,”  said  Mrs.  Latimer,  “was,  ‘Well,  you  are  a  long 
way  from  home,’  and  we  thought  so  too. 

“Kansas,  as  you  know,  is  a  very  large  state  and 
is  an  agricultural  state,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
we  had  to  get  in  touch  with  all  the  farmers  and  so 
it  was  necessary  for  us  to  do  a  great  deal  of  trav¬ 
elling. 

“After  we  had  established  our  headquarters  we 
interviewed  the  Kansas  City  Star,  one  of  the  largest 
papers  in  the  state.  After  we  had  talked  with  the 
associate  editor  and  told  him  what  our  plan  was, 
that  we  intended  to  send  a  daily  bulletin  to  the  808 
papers  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  that  we  were  going 
to  every  one  of  the  large  towns  in  the  State  of 
Kansas,  and  have  just  as  many  meetings  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  that  we  would  distribute  50,000  pieces  of 
literature,  he  looked  at  us  and  said,  ‘Do  you  realize 
that  this  will  take  eight  men  and  eighteen  stenogra¬ 
phers?’  I  said,  ‘Possibly,  but  two  women  are  going 
to  do  it.’  And  two  women  did  do  it.  The  result  of 
that  interview  was  a  two  and  a  half  column  editorial 
on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Star.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  an  interview  with  a  woman  had  ever  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  editorial  page,  and  they  told  us  that 
even  Mr.  Bryan  had  not  received  two  and  a  half 


columns  on  that  page.  All  of  our  bulletins  were 
very  well  published  after  the  Kansas  City  Star  had 
taken  up  our  cause.  The  women  of  Kansas  co¬ 
operated  with  us,  and  the  Progressives  and  Republi¬ 
cans  invited  us  to  speak  at  their  big  rallies.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem  no  one  seemed  to  think  that  we  were 
on  the  wrong  track  but  the  Democrats. 

“After  we  had  been  there  for  a  while  we  found 
that  the  main  contest  was  the  Senatorial  fight,  and 
so  we  figured  out  just  how  we  could  keep  Mr.  Neeley 
out  of  the  Senate.  Every  one  said  that  as  Mr. 
Murdock  was  running  as  a  Progressive,  and  Mr. 
Curtis  as  a  Republican,  it  would  divide  the  vote 
and  give  the  victory  to  the  Democratic  party.  We 
knew  that  Mr.  Neeley  had  received  a  very  large  vote 
from  his  own  district  when  he  ran  for  Congress — - 
over  4,000  majority.  So  we  made  up  our  minds  that 
the  thing  to  do  was  to  reduce  the  vote  in  his  own 
district.  We  thought  that  this  would  help  to  defeat 
Mr.  Neeley,  and  it  did.  He  received  from  his  own 
district,  after  we  had  got  through  with  a  300  mile 
automobile  trip  in  three  days,  a  majority  of  only 
800;  that  is,  the  Democratic  majority  went  down 
to  800  from  4,000.  In  many  of  the  other  districts 
his  majority  was  still  lower.  Mr.  Taggart,  who  had 
a  3,000  majority  two  years  ago,  went  down  to  300, 
and  Miss  Trax  was  largely  responsible  for  that. 
We  have  letters  from  many  of  the  leading  politicians 
of  Kansas  saying  that  our  work  has  been  most  ef¬ 
fective.  We  have  felt  all  through  Kansas  that  our 
work  was  very  encouraging. 

“We  had  many  interesting  things  happen.  The 
second  day  we  were  out  in  the  7th  district  we  held 
seven  meetings.  Six  meetings  had  been  planned,  but 
after  we  reached  Dodge  City  we  found  there  was  a 
political  meeting  in  progress  out  on  the  prairie  and 
they  telephoned  in  and  asked  one  of  us  to  come  out 
there  and  speak  to  them.  If  any  of  you  have  ever 
been  in  Kansas,  you  know  they  have  schools  every¬ 
where,  though  for  miles  and  miles  you  never  see  a 
house  and  you  wonder  where  the  children  come  from 
to  go  to  the  schools.  At  eleven  o’clock  at  night  we 
arrived  at  the  school  house  where  the  meeting  was 
held,  and  found  300  people  waiting-  to  Hear  a  suffrage 
speech.  After  the  meeting  the  women  came  up  and 
said,  ‘That  is  just  what  we  need.  We  are  glad  to 
help  the  Eastern  women,  but  we  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  We  are  so  glad  you  have  come  to 
tell  us  these  things  because  we  did  not  know  them.’ 

“The  men  in  the  West  feel  the  same  way.  When 
I  was  waiting  for  a  freight  train  about  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  a  man  came  up  and  said,  ‘My  wife 
was  at  your  meeting  yesterday  afternoon,  and  I 
thought  I  would  tell  you  that  I  have  voted  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  ticket  for  forty  years,  but  I  have  voted  it  the 
last  time.’  That  is  the  spirit  of  the  men.  Because 
they  respect  their  women  out  there,  they  do  not 
like  to  feel  that  the  men  in  the  East  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  do  not  consider  the  woman  movement. 
People  would  come  in  and  say,  ‘Well,  you  are  on  the 
right  track  now,’  and  that  seems  to  be  the  spirit 
everywhere  in  Kansas.” 

RESULTS  IN  ARIZONA 

Mrs.  Hooker  then  introduced  Miss  Jane  Pincus. 

“I  am  sorry  I  cannot  come  to  you  with  the  air  of 
a  conquering  hero,”  Miss  Pincus  said,  cheerfully, 
“but  I  am  sure  that  any  person  who  understands 
the  situation  in  Arizona  will  acknowledge  that  the 
purpose  of  our  campaign  was  accomplished.  De- 
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spite  the  fact  that  the  Democrats  were  in  control — 
had  all  the  money  in  the  State  and  owned  nearly 
all  the  newspapers — a  Democratic  leader  came  to  my 
office  one  day  and  told  me  that  the  Democrats  were 
absolutely  sure  that  the  women  of  Arizona  would 
defeat  Smith.  He  said  the  Democratic  party  was 
scared  to  death.  It  was  most  amusing.  Every  can¬ 
didate  who  was  running,  even  for  state  and  county 
offices,  felt  it  necessary  to  declare  that  he  had  al¬ 
ways  believed  in  woman  suffrage,  that  his  mother 
had  believed  in  woman  suffrage  and  that  his  grand¬ 
mother  believed  in  it.  I  suppose  you  know  what 
action  our  friends  Smith  and  Hayden  took.  Both 
of  them  telegraphed  from  Washington  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  State  Convention  in  session  at  Phoenix  asking 
it  to  put  a  national  suffrage  plank  in  the  platform 
and  pledge  them  absolutely  to  support  national  wo¬ 
man  suffrage.  Mr.  Hayden  stood  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  filled  three  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  his  attitude  on  woman  suffrage  and  Ari¬ 
zona  was  simply  flooded  with  this  copy. 

“The  women,  we  found,  were  very  open  to  reason 
and  one  thing  I  had  not  expected  to  find  was  how 
chivalrous  all  the  men  were.  I  have  never  been  so 
overwhelmed  with  courtesy  and  chivalry  as  I  was 
out  in  Arizona.  Every  candidate  from  every  county 
came  into  our  headquarters  to  shake  hands  and  say 
what  a  nice  day  it  was  and  how  he  had  always  been 
in  favor  of  woman  suffrage.  Each  political  party  in 
Arizona  claims  absolute  credit  for  woman  suffrage 
out  there.  To  me",  coming  from  a  plain  campaign 
state,  New  York,  it  was  most  encouraging  to  find 
all  men  such  good  suffragists  and  I  would  like  to 
turn  all  anti-suffragists  into  a  suffrage  state  to  let 
them  see  how  women  are  treated  at  election  time.” 

IN  IDAHO 

Mrs.  Weed  was  then  presented  by  Mrs.  Hooker, 
and  said : 

“I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  no 
Democrat  will  come  to  the  United  States  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives  from  Idaho — and  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Union  had  a  hand  in  it. 

“We  do  not  claim  entire  responsibility  for  the  large 
Republican  victory  but  we  do  claim  the  credit  for 
turning  many  hundreds  of  votes  from  the  Democratic 


party.  When  I  reached  Idaho  I  found  the  question 
had  simmered  down  to  the  Senatorial  race.  The  two 
candidates  were  Senator  Brady,  Republican,  and  ex- 
Governor  Hawley,  who  was  running  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket. 

“I  began  by  sending  out  copies  of  all  of  our  lit¬ 
erature  and  the  current  number  of  The  Suffragist 
to  every  editor,  club  woman,  minister  or  other  person 
of  influence.  I  began  with  a  meeting  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  working  women  in  the  hotel  where  I 
was  stopping.  I  told  them  of  our  work  and  what  it 
meant.  Many  of  the  women  had  worked  in  the 
East  and  they  knew  what  conditions  were  among 
the  laboring  women  there,  and  they  said  that  they 
never  realized  that  they  could  do  anything  to  help 
the  women  in  the  East.  About  three  days  after  the 
meeting  a  woman  came  into  my  office  and  said,  ‘I 
want  to  tell  you,  Mrs.  Weed,  that  that  meeting  is 
going  to  bring  out  at  least  200  Republican  votes  in 
my  ward  which  are  never  cast,  and  is  going  to  turn 
many  more.’  I  positively  could  not  fill  the  requests 
that  were  made  to  speak  and  explain  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Unon  policy.  Men  and  women  of  the  labor 
unions  were  much  enthused  over  our  work  and  we 
won  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  votes  simply  be¬ 
cause  our  policy  was  non-partisan. 

“We  put  it  straight  up  to  Mr.  Hawley  that  an  en¬ 
dorsement  of  President  Wilson’s  administration 
meant  the  endorsement  of  the  administration’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  allow  a  discussion  and  a  vote  on  suffrage. 
We  put  it  up  to  him  that  it  made  no  difference  how 
good  a  Suffragist  he  personally  might  be,  if  he  ran 
on  a  platform  which  contained,  as  did  his,  a  blanket 
endorsement  of  all  of  President  Wilson’s  policies, 
including  his  refusal  to  aid  the  suffrage  movement. 
We  pointed  out  to  him  that  his  personal  belief  in 
suffrage  was  of  little  avail  to  us  if  he  could  not  or 
would  not  bring  the  party  which  he  was  supporting 
to  cease  its  hostility  to  our  amendment.  We  re¬ 
minded  him  of  the  Congressmen  from  suffrage  states 
who  had  sat  in  the  63d  Congress  and  who  had  pro¬ 
fessed  a  deep  interest  in  suffrage  but  who  had  ac¬ 
complished  nothing  as  far  as  actually  bringing  suf¬ 
frage  to  pass  was  concerned,  because  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  hostility  of  the  Democratic  Party  which  was 
in  control  of  all  branches  of  the  Government.  We 
told  him  that  we  felt  duty  bound  to  make  known  to 
the  women  voters  the  hostile  record  of  his  national 
party  on  woman  suffrage  and  to  ask  them  to  refuse 


their  support  to  that  party  until  it  ceased  blocking 

our  amendment.  . 

“They  understood  the  point  very  quickly  and  saw 
that  as  far  as  the  individual  was  concerned  there  was 
nothing  to  choose  from  between  Mr. 

Senator  Brady — both  were  equally  good  Suffragists, 
as  far  as  their  personal  stand  was  concerned,  i 
was  only  when  it  came  to  considering  their  party 
affiliations  that  one  could  discriminate  between  them. 
We  always  emphasized  the  fact  that  we  were  not  en¬ 
dorsing  the  Republican,  the  Progressive,  the  Socialist 
or  the  Prohibition  Party,  but  were  merely  asking 
the  women  to  refuse  support  to  the  party  which  had 
the  power  to  give  suffrage  and  which  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  had  used  its  power  only  to  block  that  measure. 
We  explained  that  we  would  have  opposed  any  ot 
the  other  parties  had  they  possessed  the  power 
which  the  Democratic  Party  possessed  and  had  they 
used  that  power  in  the  same  obstructive  way.  . 

“I  am  absolutely  sure  that  the  Congressional  Union 
has  the  right  policy  for  us  to  follow  and  that  through 
this  policy  we  are  going  to  win  the  passage  of  the 
federal  amendment.” 

CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL’S  SPEECH 

Mr.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  the  noted  writer  and 
speaker,  was  then  introduced. 

“The  American  women  that  have  been  endowed 
with  the  ballot,”  he  began,  “have  stood  the  first 
conspicuous  test  of  their  use  of  that  ballot  and  have 
demonstrated  that  they  know  how  to  use  it  better 
than  the  average  man.  The  curse  of  American  poli¬ 
tics  is  the  men  that  go  annually  to  the  ballot  box 
when  they  havn’t  the  slightest  idea  why  they  vote 
this  way  or  that  way.  All  progress  comes  up  against 
the  wall  of  the  immense  mass  of  men  who  vote  the 
Republican  or  the  Democratic  tickets  and  can  give  no 
shadow  of  a  reason  why  they  do  it.  The  women  who 
have  the  ballot  have  served  notice  that  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  tells  a  group  of  work¬ 
ing  girls  on  Monday  that  he  cannot  take  up  their 
cause  because  suffrage  was  not  included  in  the 
Democratic  platform,  and  on  Tuesday  starts  a  move¬ 
ment  to  repeal  the  canal  tolls  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  platform  of  that  party — that  he  can  put  over 
that  kind  of  bunk  on  men  but  not  on  women. 

“This  election  has  demonstrated  once  again  the 
fallacy  of  the  assertion  that  woman  is  less  capable 
to  vote  than  man.  Upon  my  word,  she  is  better  capa¬ 
ble  to  vote.” 


THE  THE  DANSANT  AT  THE  CAPITAL 


AT  Mrs.  John  Jay  White’s  cozy  fireside  last 
Wednesday,  final  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  The  Dansant  to  be  given  by  the 
Congressional  Union  at  Rauscher’s  from  four  to 
seven  on  November  27th.  Mrs.  Christian  Hem- 
mick  and  Mrs.  White  will  receive  the  guests. 
Mrs.  White  has  asked  Miss  Reynolds  to  do  a 
Russian  dance  which  will  be  the  special  feature 
of  the  afternoon.  Miss  Herriot  and  Mr.  Morgan 
and  Miss  Faulkner  and  Miss  Garrett  will  also 
give  special  dances.  Much  interest  is  being 
shown  in  the  poster  by  Mr.  Schumacher,  which 
will  be  auctioned  at  the  dance.  ,  Mr.  Schumacher 
is  probably  the  leader  of  the  new  school  in  this 
country  and  his  poster  has  the  added  interest  of 
being  one  of  the  most  modern  examples  of  art. 
Mrs.  Barnett,  wife  of  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Barracks,  has  been  the  last  patroness 
added  to  the  list.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Earle,  chairman 
of  the  The  Dansant  Committee,  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  volunteers  to  distribute  posters.  The 
General  Committee  are  furnishing  delicious 
home-made  cake,  sandwiches,  and  tea  for  re¬ 
freshments.  Everyone  is  joining  with  the  great¬ 
est  enthusiasm  4o  make  the  The  Dansant  another 
successful  event  in  the  history  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Union. 


WHAT  THE  PRESS  SAYS 

IT  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  two  candidates  in 
the  recent  election  who  sneered  most  vigorously 
at  the  work  of  the  Woman’s  Congressional  Union 
are  the  ones  who  appear  to  have  suffered  most  heav¬ 
ily.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Hon.  Charles  S. 
Thomas  declared,  in  an  interview,  that  the  Woman’s 
Union  was  doing  a  great  service  for  him  in  this  state 
by  opposing  him  and  that  he  hoped  that  they  would 
continue.  And  the  Hon.  H.  H.  Seldomridge  de¬ 
clared  that  the  work  of  Miss  Doris  Stevens  and  her 
colaborers  was  a  “joke.”  Now,  however,  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Seldomridge  was  amply  defeated  and  Mr. 
Thomas  may  well  quote  the  words  of  the  psalmist: 
“I  am  escaped  by  the  skin  of  my  teeth.” 

It  is  not  well  in  any  campaign  to  minimize  or  be¬ 
little  the  efforts  of  one’s  opponents,  because  we  never 
know  how  the  balloting  is  going  to  turn.  In  the 
wide-sweeping  results  of  the  recent  election,  which 
indicate  a  loss  of  120  members  in  the  Democratic 
majority  of  Congress,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 

the  Woman’s  Congressional  Union  had  a  substantial 
part  in  bringing  about  this  defection. — Colorado 
Springs  Telegraph,  Nov.  11. 
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The  Woman’s  Movement  and  War 

Speech  by  Mrs.  Pet  hick  Lawrence  in  Washington,  November  15 


I  WAS  asked  yesterday  by  a  journalist  to  tell  him 
with  reference  to  Thanksgiving  day  what  the 
American  women  had  to  be  specially  thankful 
for,  and  I  think  there  are  three  things  for  which  we 
envy  you  very  much.  First,  that  you  have  those  grand 
Western  states  where  the  equality  of  men  and  women 
is  recognized  and  where  women  form  a  part  of  the 
articulate  Democracy  and  that  you  have  this  year 
added  two  more  and  can  now  count  Montana  and 
Nevada  among  them.  Secondly,  I  who  come  from 
a  country  which  is  at  war  and  represent  a  woman¬ 
hood  that  is  suffering  from  the  effects  of  war,  con¬ 
gratulate  the  American  women,  as  well  as  the 
American  men,  on  the  fact  that  they  have  a  gov¬ 
ernment  that  has  been  strong  enough  to  stand  out 
against  war,  having  held  itself  neutral  both  with 
regard  to  threatened  war  with  Mexico  and  also  with 
regard  to  the  great  conflict  now  going  on  in  Europe. 
And  there  is  a  third  thing  for  which  I  congratulate 
the  American  women,  you  who  have  so  many  splen¬ 
did  painters  and  writers  and  women  of  influence, 
that  you  have  the  unique  opportunity  in  a  time  like 
this  of  influencing  and  moulding  thought  and  the 
public  opinion  of  the  entire  womanhood  of  the  world 
upon  this  great  question  of  peace  and  war.  Never 
was  there  a  time  like  today  when  votes  for  women 
were  so  much  needed.  Never  was  there  a  time  when 
it  was  so  important  for  women  of  every  nation  and 
every  state  to  cast  aside  everything  that  hinders  them 
and  to  give  life  and  leisure  and  service  and  substance 
and  all  that  they  have  to  give  to  this  great  task  of 
winning  their  enfranchisement. 

For  we  are  each  of  us  and  all  of  us  face  to  face 
with  the  greatest  crisis  that  humanity  has  ever 
passed  through.  We  are  faced  with  the  greatest 
tragedy  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  We  are 
seeing  civilization  tottering  to  its  foundation.  We 
are  seeing  the  passing  away  of  a  world,  the  passing 
away  of  an  epoch,  the  disappearance  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  in  blood.  And  when  that  terrible  work  of  de¬ 
struction  is  over,  then  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old 
world  will  a  new  world  have  to  be  built.  And  it  is 
important — it  is  vital  to  the  whole  welfare  of 
humanity  that  when  that  work  of  building  begins 
to  be  done  the  mother-half  of  the  human  race 
shall  be  there  and  shall  do  its  part  in  that  new 
work  of  construction,  so  that  a  better  and  a  hap¬ 
pier  and  a  more  human  world  may  be  raised 
upon  the  ruins  of  that  world  which  is  passing 
away. 

Now,  women’s  vote  not  only  represents  a  po¬ 
litical  motive,  though  it  has  its  political  side,  and 
today  we  have  been  hearing  interesting  details 
about  its  very  effective  political  use,  but  back  of 
all  this  there  is  a  deep  moral  and  spiritual,  yes, 
and  a  deep  religious  side.  In  the  woman’s  move¬ 
ment  of  the  present  day  you  see  the  greatest  re¬ 
ligious  movement  that  has  arisen  in  the  world 
since  the  beginning  of  Christianity.  The  spiritual 
idea  back  of  the  woman’s  movement  is  that  great 
truth  that  the  human  body  and  the  human  soul 
are  sacred  above  all  material  possessions  01  ma¬ 
terial  wealth  and  that  the  great  task  before  every 
generation  is  the  evolution  of  the  human  race. 
Women,  yes,  and  men,  for  there  are  many  men 


today  not  only  in  the  Western  states,  but  all  over 
the  world,  who  have  absorbed  the  woman’s  point 
of  view  and  who  care  as  much  for  this  new  im¬ 
pulse  of  progress  as  do  women  themselves — men 
and  women,  it  is  necessary,  supremely  necessary, 
that  this  rediscovered  idea  of  the  sacredness  of 
human  life  shall  be  brought  back  into  world 
politics  and  social  politics  when  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  world  is  made  again.  Now,  in  this 
world  you  see  on  the  one  hand  the  world  that 
has  been  destroyed  and  is  falling  to  pieces  and 
you  see  on  the  other  hand  a  new  force  in  the 
world,  that  has  never  been  there  before,  and  this 
is  the  new  force  of  awakened  womanhood.  The 
individual  soul  of  women  which  has  so  long  been 
kept  in  silence  and  dejection  is  rising  now  to  a 
race  consciousness  and  the  woman,  who  has  al¬ 
ways  fulfilled  her  vocation  as  a  mother  and  has 
cared  for  the  children  of  her  own  family,  is  now 
becoming  conscious  of  a  race  motherhood  and 
her  responsibility  towards  the  whole  human 
family.  And  this  new  force  in  the  woman’s 
movement  is  becoming  articulate  with  regard  to 
the  great  affairs  which  are  going  on  in  the  world 
and  women  today  must  express  their  point  of 
view  with  regard  to  war  and  add  their  wisdom 
to  that  of  men. 

You  hear  and  read  much  about  war,  about 
the  dissipation  of  commercial  life,  but  you  have 
not  heard  yet  what  the  womanhood  of  the 
world  has  to  say  about  war.  My  friends,  we  talk 
sometimes  of  the  solidarity  of  men  and  of  all 
that  it  has  done  in  the  19th  and  20th  century. 
There  is  a  much  deeper  thing  than  the  solidar¬ 
ity  of  men  and  that  is  the  solidarity  of  women.  Men, 
you  see,  have  many  interests,  many  vocations,  many 
arts,  some  of  them  clashing  the  one  with  the  other. 
But  women  all  the  world  over  of  every  nationality, 
women  of  every  class,  of  every  race,  of  every  standard 
of  education,  have  one  supreme  vocation  and  one 
supreme  function,  and  that  is  the  creation  and 
preservation  of  human  beings.  Deep  down  in  the 
woman’s  heart  is  the  denial  of  the  necessity  of  war, 
and  deep  in  her  heart  she  curses  that  reaper  of  death 
who  comes  destroying  the  flower  in  blossom. 

This  you  have  never  thought  perhaps.  The 
statesmen  of  this  land — of  any  land — have  not 
considered  that  any  other  plagues  or  pestilences 
or  famine  or  national  crisis  that  may  come  to 
pass  at  least  takes  first  the  old.  the  weak,  the 
inefficient,  and  infirm.  When  war  comes  it  takes 
first  the  manhood  of  the  nation  in  the  very  blos¬ 
som  and  flower  of  their  youth.  When  that  re¬ 
serve  is  exhausted  it  takes  the  fathers  and  the 
young  children  until,  if  such  a  war  as  is  going 
on  day  by  day  in  Europe  should  be  prolonged, 
it  will  be  that  all  the  efficient  and  all  the  strong, 
and  all  the  able  and  all  the  goodly  will  be  swept 
away.  Among  those  who  are  left  to  propagate 
the  race  are  the  undeveloped  and  the  inefficient. 
This  is  what  has  happened  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  That  is  how  Greece  and  Rome 
met  their  death.  They  lost  their  fighting  men 
and  they  lowered  their  human  stock.  That  is 
what  happened  after  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  when 
all  of  humanity  was  weakened.  That  is  what  is 
going  to  happen  today  if  this  war  does  not  come 
to  an  end;  and  that  is  the  crime  of  war  from 
the  woman’s  point  of  view. 

My  friends,  beneath  all  racial  differences,  all 
national  differences,  there  lies  that  solidarity  of 
motherhood,  deep  below  all  causes  of  war,  deep 
below  all  passions  of  race,  deep  below  all  pride 
of  empire.  There  are  ten  million  mothers  in 
Europe  today  who  are  united  in  their  common 
grief,  and  in  their  common  sorrow.  It  is  the  one 
link  that  survives  war  when  every  other  link  is 


gone.  The  link  of  brotherhood  does  not  when 
the  passion  of  race  hatred  is  worked  up.  With 
the  link  of  brotherhood  goes  the  link  of  art  and 
science  and  every  other  link  one  after  another 
is  snapped  by  the  struggle  of  war.  If  it  were  not 
for  this  link  of  motherhood  the  human  race 
would  go  back  to  the  ferocity  of  the  jungle.  It 
is  the  solidarity  of  motherhood  in  which  is  rooted 
the  solidarity  of  the  human  race. 

War,  you  must  remember,  must  come  to  an 
end.  I  will  tell  you  why.  It  must  come  to  an  end 
even  if  there  is  no  great  victory  in  the  present 
conflict  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  because, 
you  see,  war  lives  on  peace.  War  is  absolutely 
and  purely  self  destructive.  War  cannot  feed 
itself.  It  takes  years  of  peace  to  feed  it.  It 
takes  generations  of  peace  to  accumulate  the 
resources  which  are  now  spent.  It  takes  twenty 
years  of  peace,  at  least  twenty  years,  to  make 
a  man.  When  the  substance  is  eaten  up,  and 
when  the  life  blood  of  European  races  is  almost 
drained  away,  then  war  must  stop. 

Now  the  question  of  all  questions  is,  when 
that  time  comes  and  when  peace  is  made,  what 
kind  of  peace  is  it  going  to  be  That  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  us.  That  is  the  question  which  we  men 
and  women  here  can  in  our  own  way  strive  to  de¬ 
termine.  You  must  realize  that  every  peace  that 
has  yet  been  made  in  the  world  has  been  the 
breeding  soil  of  a  new  war.  The  peace  of  1815, 
after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  was  the  cause  of  all 
the  wars  of  the  19th  century.  The  peace  of  1870 
after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  sowed  the  seeds 
of  the  present  war.  And  war  with  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  generation  gets  more  and  more  de¬ 
structive. 

Now  is  this  peace  going  to  be  different  from 
any  other?  That  depends  upon  us.  Is  this  peace 
going  to  be  made  by  the  agencies  that  made  the 
war?  Because,  if  so,  then  as  surely  as  I  stand 
here  today,  in  another  generation  or  two  we  shall 
have  a  war  more  world-wide  and  vastly  more  de¬ 
structive.  Either  war  must  be  destroyed  or  inev¬ 
itably  war  is  going  to  destroy  the  human  race. 
Now  there  are  two  powers  that  can  stand  up 
against  the  war  spirit,  that  can  decide  what  peace 
is  going  to  be  made  after  war,  and  those  two 
powers  are  the  force  of  democracy  and  the  force 
of  public  opinion.  Religious  wars  have  gone, 
burning  of  witches  has  gone,  the  practice  of  duel¬ 
ling  has  gone,  all  by  the  force  of  public  opinion. 
Now  what  the  woman’s  movement  could  do  at 
the  present  time,  what  the  world  is  looking  for 
it  to  do,  what  the  woman’s  movement  here  in 
America  could  do,  is  to  form  public  opinion,  and 
we  must  bring  to  birth  the  new  spirit,  the  spirit 
which  is  the  expression  of  that  idea  in  the  new 
woman’s  movement  and  this  new  spirit  must  be 
embodied  in  the  conditions  of  the  new  peace. 

And  that  is  the  contribution  of  the  woman 
idea,  this  constructive  peace.  We  have  in  the 
past  closed  our  eyes  to  the  horrors  of  war  and 
looked  only  at  its  romantic  side.  Now,  every¬ 
thing  has  its  life  side  and  its  death  side.  Peace 
has  its  life  side  but  the  imagination  of  most 
people  sees  only  the  negative  side.  It  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  women  to  create  and  perfect  and  evolve 
human  life — humanity  is  our  work,  and  into  this 
idea  of  constructive  peace  we  can  bring  all  of  the 
ideals  that  have  strengthened  men  in  war.  We 
can  bring  in  the  idea  of  solidarity,  of  fellowship, 
the  idea  of  denying  ourselves  personal  luxuries 
and  softness,  the  idea  of  self-immolation  for  a 
great  human  end.  I  leave  you  this  to  think 
about.  Some  day  we  may  talk  it  over  or  you 
may  take  it  and  think  it  over  for  yourselves. 
How  we  can  build  constructive  peace. 


Treasurers  Report  Advisory  Council 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARD  $50,000  FUND 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  NOVEMBER  2 
TO  NOVEMBER  9,  1914 


Miss  Winifred  Mallon  . 

Miss  M.  P.  Smith  . 

Dr.  L.  Brackett  Bishop . 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Barry  . 

Mrs.  Claudius  U.  Stone . 

Mrs.  John  A.  Cranston  . 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles . 

Miss  Annie  O.  Churchman . 

F.qual  Suffrage  Association  of  Delaware.  . 

Miss  Mary  R.  de  Vou . 

Miss  Anita  Bradford  . 

Mrs.  Elmer  E.  Mitchell . 

Mrs.  Charles  Warner  . 

Miss  Gertrude  Crocker  . 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fairlamb . 

Mrs.  Victor  du  Pont . 

Mrs  Elizabeth  Winchester  . 

Francis  I.  du  Pont . 

Mrs.  William  K.  du  Pont . 

Mrs.  John  Scanlan  Scott . 

Mrs.  Cornelius  Mundy  . 

Miss  Almira  Gifford  . 

Miss  Marguerita  Wallace  . 

Miss  Mary  Conkle  . 

A  Friend  . . 

Mrs.  Alfred  Linton  . 

Mrs.  Jervis  Harbeck  . 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Davis  . 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle  . 

Miss  Marie  Green  . 

Miss  Taylor  . 

Miss  Margaret  C.  Lohr . 

Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Newell . 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Gray,  Jr . 

Mrs.  Edward  Lanning  . 

Miss  Jean  Sullivan  . 

M.m.  Maud  M.  Howland . 

Mrs.  Gustaf  Lundberg  . 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Coe . 

Mrs.  Shapley  . 

Mrs.  E.  K.  J.  Taft . 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Townsend . 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Morey  . 

Miss  Katherine  Morey  . 

Mrs.  Gertrude  H.  Leonard  . 

Miss  Susan  Wilcox  . 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Bearse  . 

Mrs.  Mary  Hutchison  Page . 

Anonymous  . 

Mrs.  Frederic  Root  . 

Miss  Lucy  Ewing  . 

National  Council  of  Women  Voters . 

Mrs.  Alden  H.  Potter . 

Miss  Flora  Wilson  . 

Mrs.  Thomas  McBride  . 

Anonymous  . 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Hawkins  . 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Therkelson . 

Miss  Martha  Neilson  . 

Mrs.  Calvin  Austin  . 

Miss  Isabel  Wheeler  . 

Miss  Dorothy  Osborn  . 

Philadelphia  Congressional  Union . 

Miss  Mabel  Hyatt  . 

Mrs.  Ben  Wood  . 

Miss  Anna  McCue  (Collected) . 

Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein . 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Beck  . 

Mrs. 'Newell  . 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Davis  . 

Mrs.  I.  T.  Hamilton  . . 

Miss  Emma  Arnoll  . 

Collections  . 

Membership  fees  . 

Sale  of  tickets  . 


$2.00 

1.00 

25.00 

6.00 

1.00 

2.00 

1.00 

.50 

32.83 

1.00 

.50 

1.00 

1.00 

10.00 

.50 

2.00 

5.00 

2.00 

6.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.50 

.50 

1.00 

1.00 

10.00 

10.00 

5.00 

1.00 

6.00 

1.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

5.00 

5.00 

1.00 

5.00 

5.00 

6.00 

5.00 

6.00 

2.00 

1.00 

10.00 

5.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00 

5.00 

7.00 

5.00 

2.00 

5.00 

100.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00 

5.00 

1.00 

2.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

71.35 

16.00 

50.25 


MRS.  MARY  C.  THERKELSEN,  of  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  this  week  joined  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  of  the  Congressional  Union. 
Mrs.  Therkelsen  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
women  in  the  state  of  Oregon,  and  is  a  cousin  of 
Mrs.  Mary  McHenry  Keith,  President  of  the 
California  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 

Mrs.  Therkelsen  writes:  “I  have  enjoyed  help¬ 
ing  the  Congressional  Union  campaign  in  Oregon, 
and  wish  to  add  that  your  selection  of  organizers 
for  this  particular  field  was  a  very  wise  one. 
The  local  committee  will  help  your  present  organ¬ 
izer,  Miss  Arnold,  financially  and  otherwise  in 
continuing  the  work  here.  I  am  proud  to  accept 
the  position  upon  the  Union’s  Advisory  Council, 
and  I  truly  hope  I  may  be  of  the  material  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  Council  that  you  may  desire.” 

A  (Christmas  (&\ft 

HAVE  you  a  friend  who  is  not  yet  a  suffra¬ 
gist,  because  she  ‘‘really  never  thought 
about  it?” 

AND  are  you  trying  to  decide  upon  a  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  for  her? 

THEN  there  is  at  least  one  name  you  can 
check  off  your  Christmas  list  today. 

LET  your  gift  be  a  year’s  subscription  to  the 
Suffragist. 

SEND  in  your  check  now,  and  we  will  send 
you  a  beautiful  Christmas  subscription  card 
in  its  own  envelope  ready  for  mailing. 

YOUR  friend  will  receive  it  on  Christmas 
morning,  and  every  week  during  the  coming 
year  the  Suffragist  will  bring  to  her  the  news 
of  the  great  and  growing  movement  for  the  na¬ 
tional  enfranchisement  of  women,  and  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  your  thoughtfulness  and  love. 


“Good  Goods  at  Right  Prices” 

Meyer’s  Military  Shops 

1327  F  STREET  NORTHWEST 
DR.  JAEGER’S  WOMEN’S  SWEATER  COATS 
SPORT  HATS,  AUTO  RUGS  AND  SCARFS 
Prices  Very  Reasonable 


PHOTO- ENGRAVING 

OF  THE  BETTER  KIND 

The  Maurice  Joyce  Eng.  Co. 

EVENING  STAR  BUILDING 


National  Engraving  Co. 

Halftones,  Line  Cuts,  Photograph¬ 
ing  and  Drawings  of  All  Kinds 


Phone  Main  1679  506  Fourteenth  Street  N.  W. 


Telephone  Main  673 

Lanman  Engraving  Co. 


Total  .  $488.93 

Previously  acknowledged  in  The  Suffragist.  48,649.90 


$49,138.83 


HALF  TONES,  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  Purity  and  Whole¬ 
someness,  Insist  on 

“The  Velvet  Kind” 

ICE  CREAM 

Ti*  Made  in  the  Most  Scientific  and 
Sanitary  Ice  Cream  Plant  in  the  World 

CHAPIN-SACKS 

MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 


A  BUSINESS  TIP 


Slow  business  does  not  of  necessity  mean  no  business.  Drive  trade 
advertise  tell  the  public  of  your  bargains.  Have 
paper  well  printed— put  some  “steamn  in  it.  Try  C-P-Co.  Method. 
Main  4250.  We  specialize  in  strong,  business  -  building  printing. 

“We  Grow  ’Cause  We  Know” 

COLUMBIAN  PRINTING  COMPANY,  INC. 


Serve  Suffragettes 

At  Your  Suffrage  Day  Luncheon 

You’ll  enjoy  the  dainty 
cracker— and  advertise  the 
Cause  at  the  same  time. 

Special  Offer 

( To  Woman  Suffrage  Associations) 

8  Dozen  10c  Packages  $7.20 

Carriage  prepaid  to  any  point 
TLast  of  the  Mississippi 

JOHNSON  EDUCATOR 
FOOD  CO- 

35  Batterymarch  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


‘•THE  BUSY  CORNER" 


Kami  $c  QkO 


8TH  ST.  AND  PL’NNA.  AVE. 


OPEN  g:oo  A.  M. — CLOSE  5:45  P.  Mi 


Not  Thoroughly  Up-to-Date  With¬ 
out  One  of  the 


New  Angora  Scarfs 

Cozy,  warm  and  comfortable;  the  reigning  fad 
is  a  sensible  one  as  well,  when  the  present  style 
of  wearing  the  low  neck  is  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  These  scarfs  act  as  a  protection  from  the 
raw  fall  winds. 

Angora  Scarfs,  in  plain  and  mixed  colors,  fin¬ 
ished  with  hand-knotted  fringe,  in  old  rose, 
green,  white  with  green  hands ;  in  white  and 
lavender,  white  and  old  rose,  also  old  rose,  green 
and  brown  combined  with  white,  at 

$1.00  and  $1.25 

Angora  Scarfs,  in  plain  colors  and  with  bands 
of  contrasting  colors  at  ends,  finished  with  hand- 
knotted  fringe.  Prices  are 

$1.50,  $1.75  and  $2.25 


Angora  Scarfs,  in  a  good  line  of  white 
and  plain  colors,  at . 


50c 


Total  to  November  9th,  1914 


